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The following capital humorous sketch we copy 
from the Family Magazine, Where it originally ap- 
peared, we are unible tosay. The only excuse we 
offer for publishing it entire to the exclusion of our u- 
sual variety of matter is, that it is too good an article 
to be divided, or omitted, 

GEORGIA SCENES. 


THE CHARACTER OF A NATIVE GEORGIAN, 


There are some yet living, who knew the man 
whose character I am about to delineate; and 
these will bear ample testimony, that if it be not 
faithfully drawn, it is not overdrawn. They 
cannot avouch for the truth of the anccdotes 
which I am about to relate of him, because of 
of these they know nothing; but they will un- 
hesitatingly declare, that there is nothing herein 
ascribed to him, of which he was incapable, and 
of which he would not readily have been the au- 
thor, supposing the scenes in which I have pla- 
ced him to be real, and the thoughts and actions 
attributed to him, to have actually suggested 
themselves to him. They will further testify, 
that the thoughts and actions are in perfect har- 
mony with his general character. 

I do not feel at liberty as yet to give the name 
of the person in question, and therefore, he 
shall be designated for the present by the appel- 
lation of Ned Brace. 

This man seemed to live only to amuse him- 
self with his fcilow beings, and he possessed the 
rare faculty of dcriving some gratification of his 
favorite propensity, from almost every person 
with whom he met, no matter what his temper, 
standing or disposition. Of course, he had op- 
portunities enough of exercising hisuncommon 
gift, and he rarely suffered an opportunity to 
pass unimproved. ‘The beau in the presence of 


his mistress, the fop, the pedant, the purse-proud, 


the over-fastidious and sensitive, were Ned’s fa- 
vorite game. These never passed him uninjur- 
ed; and against such he directed his severest 
shafts. With these he commonly amused him- 
self, by exciting in them every variety of emo- 
tion, under circumstsnces peculiarly ridiculous. 
He was admirably fitted for his vocation. He 
could assume any character which his humor 
required him to personate, and he could sustain 
it toperfection. His knowledge of the charac- 
ter of others, seemed to be intuitive. 


It may seem remarkable, but it is true, that 
though he lived his own peculiar life for about 
sixteen years, after he reached the age of man- 
hood, he never involved himself in a yersonal 
rencounter with any one. This w» Wing in 
part to his muscular frame, wh~4 few would 
be willing to engage ; but m© Particularly to 
his adroitness in the man6°™Ment of his projects 
of fun. He genera’® conducted them in such 
a way, as to rep“ it impossible for any one to 
call him to “©0U"t Without violating all the 
rules of ¢ “CY: politeness and chivalry at once. 











But a few anecdotes of him, will give the read- 
er amuch better idea of his character, than he 
can possibly derive from a general description. 
If these fulfil the description which I have giv. 
en of my hero, all will agree that he is no ima. 
ginary being—if they do not, it will only be, 
| because Iam unfortunate in my selection. Hav- 
ing known him from his earliest manhood to 
|the grave—for he was a native Georgian—I 
confess, that I am greatly perplexed, in deter- 
mining what portions of his singular history to 
lay before the reader, as a proper specimen of 
the whole. 

A three days’ visit, which I once made with 
him to Savannah, placed him ina greater vari- 
ety of scenes, and among a greater diversity of 
characters, than perhaps any other period of his 
life, embracing no longer time—and, therefore, 
I will choose this for my purpose. 





We reached Savannah just at night-fall, of a 
cold December’s evening. As we approached 
the tavern of Mr. Blank, at which we designed 
to stop, Ned proposed to me that we should drop 
our acquaintance, until he should choose to re- 
new it. To this proposition I most cordially 
assented, for [knew, that in so doing, I should 
be saved many mortifications, and avoid a thou- 
sand questions, which I would not know how to 
answer. According to this understanding, Ned 
lingered behind, in order that I might reach the 
tavern alone. 

On alighting at the public house, I was led 
into a large dining-room,at the entrance of which, 
tothe right, stood the bar. On the left, and 
| rather nearer to the centre of the room, was a 
fire-place, surrounded by gentlemen. Upon en. 
tering the room, my name was demanded at the 
bar—it was given, and I took my seat in the cir- 
cle around the fire. I had been seated just long 
enough for the company to survey me to their 
| satisfaction, and resume their conversation,when 
| Ned’s heavy footstep at the door, turned the eyes 
of the company to the approaching stranger. 








‘Your name, sir, if you please ? demanded 
_ the restless little bar-keeper, as he entered. 


Ned started at the question with apparent a- 
larm—cast a fearful glance at the company— 
frowned and shook his head in token of caution 
| to the bar-keeper—loooked confused for a mo- 
| ment—then, as if suddenly recollecting himself, 
| jirked a piece of paper out of his pocket—turned 
from the company—wrote on it with a pencil— 
handed it tothe bar-keeper—walked to the left 
of the fire-place, and took the most conspicuous 
seat inthe circley He looked at no one—spoke 
to no one—but fixing his eyes on the fire, lapsed 
into a profound reverie. 


The conversation, which had been pretty gen- 


| eral before, stopped as short as if every man in 


the room had been shot dead. Every eye was 
fixed on Ned, and every variety of expression 





was to be seen on the countenances of the per- 
seas present. The landlord came in—the bar- 
keeper whispered to him and looked at Ned. 
The landlord looked at him too, with astonish- 
ment and alarm—the bar-keeper produced a 
piece of paper, and both examined it, as if 
searching for a fig-mite with the naked eye. 
They rose from the examination unsatisfied, and 
looked at Ned again. Those of the company 
who recovered first from their astonishment, 
tried to revive the conversation—but the effort 
was awkward, met with no support, and failed. 
The bar-keeper, for the first time in his life, be- 
came dignified and solemn, and left the bar to 
take care of itself. The landlord had a world 
of foolish questions to ask the gentlemen direct- 
ly opposite to Ned, for which purpose he passed 
round to them every two minutes, and the an- 
swer to none did he hear. 


Three or four boarders coming in, who were 
unapprized of what had happened, at length re- 








vived the conversation—not, however, until they 
had created some confusion, by inquiring of their 
| friends the cause of their sober looks. As soon 
|as the conversation began to become easy and 
| natural, Ned rose, and walked out into the entry. 
| With the first movement, all were as hushed as 
| death ; but when he had cleared the door, an. 
other Babel scene ensued. Some inquired, oth. 
ers suspected, and all wondered. Some were 
engaged in telling the strangers what had hap. 
pened, others were n@tking towards the bar, and 
all were becoming clamorous, when Ned return- 
ed and took his seat. His re-entry was as fatal 
to conversation, as was the first movement of 
his exit; but it soon recovered from the shock— 
with the difference, however, that those who led 
before, were now mute, and wholly absorbed in 
the contemplation of Ned’s person. 


After retaining his seat for about ten minutes, 
Ned rose again, inquired the way to the stable, 
and left the house. As soon as he passed the 
outer door, the bar-keeper hastened to the com. 
pany with Ned’s paper in his hand. ‘Gentle. 
men,’ said he, ‘can any of you tell me what 
name this is?” All rushed to the paper in an 
instant—one or two pair of heads met over it 
with considerable force. After pondering over 
it to their heart’s content, they all agreed that 
the first letter was an E, and the second a B or 
an R, and the d—1 himself could not make out 
the balance. 


While they were thus engaged, to the aston- 
ishment of every body, Ned interrupted their 
deliberations with, ‘Gentlemen, if you have sat- 
isfied yourselves with that paper, I’ll thank you 
tohandittome.’ It is easy to imagine, but im- 
possible to describe the looks and actions of the 
company, under their surprise and mortification. 
They dropped off, and left the bar-keeper to his 
appropriate duty, of handing the paper to Ned. 
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He reached it forth, but Ned moved not a hand 
to receive it, for about the space of three sec- 
onds—during which time he kept his eyes fixed 
upon the arch offender in awfully solemn rebuke. 
He then took it gravely, and put it in his pocket, 
and left the bar-keeper, with a shaking ague 
upon him. From this moment he became Ned’s 
most obsequious and willing slave. 

Supper was announced; Mrs. Blank, the 
landlady, took the head of the table, and Ned 
seated himself next to her. Her looks denoted 
some alarm at finding him so near to her; and 
plainly showed that he had been fully described 
to her by her husband, or some one else. 

‘Will vou take tea or coffee, sir ?’ said she. 

‘Why, madam,’ said Ned, in a tone as cour- 
teous as Chesterfield himself could have used, 
‘I am really ashamed to acknowledge and to 
expose my very singular appetite ; but habitual 
indulgence of it has made it necessary to my 
comfort, if not to my health, that I should still 
favor it when I can. If you will pardon me, I 
will take both at the same time.’ 

This respectful reply, (which, by the way, 
she alone was permitted to hear,) had its natural 
effect. It won for him her unqualified indul- 
gence, raised doubts whether he could be the 
suspicious character which had been described 
to her, and begat in her a desire to cultivate a 
further acquaintance with him. She handed to 
him the two cups, and accompanied them with 
some remarks drawn from her own observation 
in the line of her business, calculated to recon- 
cile him to his whimsical appetite ; but she 
could extract from Ned nothing but monosylla- 
lables, and sometimes not ever that much. 
Consequently, the good lady began very soon 
to relapse into her former feelings. 

Ned placed a cupwn either side of him, and 
commenced stirring both at the same time very 
deliberately. This done, sipped a little tea, 
and asked Mrs. Blank fora drop more of milk 
in it. Then he tasted his coffee, and desired a 

little more sugar in it. Then he tasted his tea 
again, and requested a small lump more of su- 
gar init. Lastly, he tasted his coffee, and desi- 
red a few drops more of milk in that. It was 
easy to discover, that before he got suited, the 
landlady had solemnly resolved never to offer 
any more encouragements to such an appetite. 
She waxed exceedingly petulant, and having 
nothing else to scold, she of course scolded the 
servants. 

Waffles were handed to Ned, and he took 
one ; batter-cakes were handed, and he took one ; 
and so on of muffins, rolls, and corn-bread. Hav- 
ing laid in these provisions, he turned into his 
plate, upon his waffle and batter-cake, some of 
the crumbs of the several kinds of bread which 
he had taken, in different portions, and commen. 
ced mashing all together with his knife. Dur- 
ing this operation, the landlady frowned and 
pouted—the servants giggled—and the boarders 
were variously affected. 

Having reduced this mess to the consistency 
of a hard poultice, he packed it all up to one 
side of his plate in the form of a terrapin, and 
smoothed it all over nicely with his knife.— 
Nearly opposite to Ned, but a little below him, 
gata waspish little gentleman, who had been 
Watehing him with increasing torments, from 











the first to the last movement of Ned’s knife. 
His tortures were visible to blinder eyes than 
Ned’s, and doubtless had been seen by him in 
their earliest paroxysms. This gentleman occu- 
pied a seat nearest to a dish of steak, and was 
in the act of muttering something about ‘brutes’ 
to his next neighbor, when Ned beckoned a ser- 
vant to him, and requested him to ‘ask that gen- 
tleman for a small bit of steak.’ The servant 
obeyed, and planting Ned’s plate directly be- 
tween the gentleman’s and the stcak-dish, de- 
livered his message. The testy gentleman turn- 
ed his head, and the first thing he saw was Ned’s 
party-colored terrapin, directly under his nose. 
He started as if he had been struck by a snap- 
ping turtle—reddened to scarlet—looked at Ned, 
(who appeared as innocent as a lamb,)—looked 
at the servant, (who appeared as innocent as 
Ned,)—and then fell to work at the steak, as if 
he were amputating all Ned’s limbs at once. 


Ned now commenced his repast. He eat his 
meat and breads in the usual way—but he drank 
his liquids in allways. First a sip of tea, then 
of coffee; then two of the first and one of the 
last ; then three of the last, and one of the first, 
and so on. 

His steak was soon consumed, and his plate 
was a second time returned to the nettlesome 
gentleman, ‘for a very small bit of steak.’ The 
plate paid its second visit, precisely as it had the 
first; and as soon as the fiery gentleman saw 
the half-devoured terrapin again under his nose, 
he seized a fork, drove it into the largest slice of 
steak in the dish, dashed it into Ned’s plate, rose 
from the table, and left the room—cursing Ned 
from the very inmost chamber of his soul. Ev- 
ery person at the table, except Ned, laughed out- 
right at the little man’s fury; but Ned did not e- 
ven smile—nay, he looked for all the world as if 
he thought the laugh was at him. 


The boarders, one after another, retired, until 
Ned andthe landlady were left alone at the ta- 
ble. 

‘Will you have another cup of tea and coffee, 
sir 7’ inquired the Jandlady, by the way of con- 
vincing him that he ought to retire, seeing that 
he had finished his supper. 

‘No, I thank you, madam,’ returned Ned. 

‘Will you have a glass of milk, and a cup of 
tea or coffee—or all three together ?” 

‘No, ma’am,’ said Ned. ‘I am not blind, mad- 
am,’ continued he, ‘ to the effects which my un- 
fortunate eccentricities have produced upon your. 
self and your company; nor have I witnessed 
them without those feelings which they are well 
calculated to inspire in a man of ordinarv sen- 
sibilities. I am aware, too, that I am prolong. 
ing and aggravating your uneasiness, by detain- 
ing you beyond the hour which demands your 
presence at the table; but I could not permit 
you to retire, without again bespeaking your in- 
dulgence of the strange, unnatural appetite, 
which has just caused you so much astonish- 
ment and mortification. The story of its begin- 
ning might be interesting, and certainly would 
be instructing to you, if you are a mother: but 
I am indisposed at this time to obtrude upon 
your patience, and I presume you are still less 
disposed to hear it. My principal object, how- 
ever, in claiming your attention for a moment 
at this time is, to assure yon that out of respect 








to your feelings, I will surrender the enjoyment 
of my meals for the few days that I have to res 
main in Savannah, and conform to the customs 
of your table. The sudden change of my hab. 
its will expose me to some inconvenience, and 
may perhaps affect my health; but I willingly 
incur these hazards, rather than to renew your 
mortification, or to impose upon your family the 
trouble of giving me my meals at my room,’ 


The good lady, whose bitter feelings had giv. 
en place to the kinder emotions of pity and be- 
nevolence, before Ned had half concluded his 
apology, (for it was delivered in a tone of the 
most melting eloquence,) caught at this last 
hint, and insisted upon sending his meals to his 
room. Ned reluctantly consented, after extort- 
ing a pledge from her, that she would assume 
the responsibilities of the trouble that he was a- 
bout to give the family. 

‘As to yeur boarders, madam,’ said Ned, in 
conclusion, ‘I have no apology to make to them. 
I grant them the privilege of eating what they 
please, and as they please; and so far as they 
are concerned, { shall exercise the same privi- 
leges, reckless of their feelings or opinions ; and 
I shall take it as a singular favor, if you will say 
nothing to them, or to any one else, which may 
lead them tothe discovery that Iam acquainted 
with my own peculiarities.’ 

The good lady promised obedien ce to his wish- 
es, and Ned, requesting to be conducted te the 
room, retired. 

A group of gentlemen at the fire-place had 
sent many significant ‘hems’ and smiles to Mrs, 
Blank, during her tete-a-tete with Ned; and as 
she approached them, on her way out of the 
room, they began to taunt her playfully, upon 
the impression which she seemed to have made 
upon the remarkable stranger. 


‘Really,’ said one, ‘I thought the impression 
was on the other side,’ 


‘And in truth, so it was,’ said Mrs. Blank. 
At this moment her husband stepped in. 

‘I'll tell you what it is, Mr. Blank,’ said one of 
the company, ‘you’d better keep a sharp look- 
out on that stranger ; our landlady is wonderful. 
ly taken with him,’ 


‘I’ll be bound,’ said the landlord, ‘for my wife ; 
the less like any body else in the world he is, the 
better she will like him.’ 


‘Well, I assure you,’ said Mrs. Blank, ‘I never 
had my feelings so deeply interested in a stran- 
ger in my life. I’d give the world to know his 
history.’ 

‘Why, then,’ rejoined the landlord, ‘I suppose 
he has been quizzing us all this time.’ 

‘No,’ said she, ‘he is incapable of quizzing. 
All that you have seen of him is unaffected,and 
perfectly natural to him.’ 


‘Then, really,’ continued the husband, ‘he is 
an interesting object, and I congratulate you up- 
on getting so early into his confidence ; butas I 
am not quite so much captivated with his unaf. 
fected oo \s you seem to be, I’ll take the 
liberty = charity to the rest of my boarders, of 
requesting him t0-Mrow, to seek other lodg- 
ings.’ 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed Mrs. Blan. in the goodness 
of her heart, and with a counte._ aalentnn 


of the deepest feeling, ‘I Would 2000. vou do 
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such a thing for the world. He’s only going to 
stay a few days.’ 

‘How do you know ?” 

‘He told me so, and do let’s bear with him that 


short time. He shan’t trouble you or the board- 
ers any more.’ 

‘Why, Sarah,’ said the landlord, ‘] do believe 
you are out of your senses !” 

‘Gone case !" said one boarder. ‘Terrible af- 
fair said another. ‘Bewitching little fellow ! 


said a third. ‘Come, Mrs. Blank, tell us all he |} 


said to. you! We young men wish to know how 
to please the ladies , so that we may get wives 
easily. Iam determined, the next party I go 
to, to make a soup of every thing, and eat all at 
once. I shall then become irresistible to the la- 
dies.’ 

‘Get along with your nonsense,’ said Mrs. B., 
smiling as she left the room. 

At eight o'clock [ retired to my room, which 
happened (probably from the circumstance of 
our reaching the hotel within a few minutes of 
each other,) to be adjoining Ned's. I had no 
sooner entered my room, than Ned followed me, 
where we interchanged the particulars which 
make up the foregoing story. He now expend. 
ed freely the laughter which he had been col- 
lecting during the evening. He stated that his 
last interview with Mrs. Blank was the result 
of necessity—that he found he had committed 
himself in making up and disposing of his odd 
supper; for that he should have to eat in the 
same way during his whole stay in Savannah, 
unless he could manage to get his meals in pri- 
vate—and though he was willing to do penance 
for one meal, in order to purchase the amuse. 
ment which he had enjoyed, he had no idea of 
tormenting himself three or four days for the 
same purpose. ‘To tell you the truth,’ said he, 
‘nothing but an appetite whetted by fasting and 
travelling, could have borne me through the ta- 
ble scene ; as jt was, my stomach several times 
threatened to expose my tricks to the whole 
company, by downright open rebellion. [ feel 
that I must make it some atonement for the lib. 
erty I have taken with it, and therefore propose 
that we go out and get an oyster supper before 
we retire to rest.’ I assented : we set out, going 
separately, until we reached the street, 

We were received by the oyster vender ina 
small shop, which fronted upon the street, and 
were conducted through it to a back door, and 
thence, by a flight of steps, to a convenient 
room, ona second floor of an adjoining building. 
We had been seated about three minutes, when 
we heard footsteps on the stairs, and distinctly 
caught this sentence from the ascending stran- 
ger—‘Aho, Monsieur Middletong ! you say you 
hab de bes oystar inde citee! Well, me shall 
soon see.’ 

The sentence was hardly uttered, before the 
door opened, and in stept a gay, smerky little 
Frenchman. He made us a low bow, and as 
soon as he rose from his obeisance, Ned rushed 
to him in transports af jay—seized him by the 
hand, and shaking it with friendship’s warmest 
grasp, exclaimed, ‘How do you do, my old friend 
—I had no idea of meeting you here—how do 
you do, Mr. Squeezelfanter—how haye you been 
this long time ?” 

‘Sair,’ said the Frenchman, ‘me tank you ver’ 








much to lub me so hard—but you mistake de 
ay name is not de Squeezelfan- 
ter.’ 

‘Come, come, John,’ continued Ned, ‘quit your 


old tricks before strangers. Mr. Hall, let me 
introduce you to my particular friend, John 
Squeezelfanter, from Paris.’ 

‘Perhaps, sir,’ said J, (not knowing well what 
tosay, or how to act, in such an emergency,) 
‘perhaps you have mistaken the gentleman,’ 

‘Begar, sair,’ said Monsieur, the is mistake eb- 
ery ting at once. My name is not Zhaun, me 
piay no treek, me is not de gentilmong fren’, me 
did net come fro Paree, but from Rordeaux— 
and me did not suppose dare was one man in all 
France dat was name de Squeezelfanter.’ 

‘If I am mistaken,’ said Ned, ‘I humbly ask 
your pardon ; but really, you you look so much 
like my old friend Jack, and talk so much like 
him, that [ would have sworn you were he.’ 

‘Vell, sair,’ said Monsieur,’ looking at Ned as 
though he might be an acquaintance after all— 
‘dis time you tell my same right--my name is 
Jacgues— Jacques Sancric.’ 

‘There,’ proceeded Ned, ‘I knew it was im- 
possible J could be mistaken-——your whole fami- 
ly settled on Sandy Creek—I knew your father 
and mother, your sisters Patsy and Dilsy, your 
brother Ichabod, your aust Bridget, your’ 

‘Oh, mon Dieu, mon Dieu!’ exclaimed the 
Frenchman, no longer able to contain his sur- 
prise ; ‘dat is qne ’Mericane familee. Dare vas 
not one French familee hab all dat name since 
dis vor!’ vas make.’ 

‘Now look at me, good Jack,’ said Ned, ‘and 
see if you don’t recollect your old friend Obadiah 
Snoddlebarg, who used to play with you when 
a boy, in Sandy Creek.’ 

‘Vell, Monsieur Snotborg, me look at you ver’ 
well—and begar, me neber see you in de creek, 
nor out de creek. "Tis ver’ surprise, you not 
know one name from one creek.’ 

‘Oh, very well, sir, I forgot where I was—I 
understand you now perfectly. You are not the 
first gentleman I have met with in Savannah, 
who knew me well in the country, and forgot me 
intown. I ask your pardon, sir, and hope you'll 
excuse me.’ 

‘Me is ver’ will’ to know yoy now, sair ; but, 
begar, me will not tell one lie, to know you 
twenty-five and tirty years ago.’ 





‘It makes no difference, sir,’ said Ned, look- 
ing thoughtfully and chagrined. ‘I beg leave, 
however, before we cluse our acquaintance, to 
correct one mistake which I made—I said you 
were from Paris, I believe on reflection I was 
wrong. Ethink your sister Dilsy told me you 
were from Bordeaux. 

‘Foutre, de sist’ Dils! Here, Monsieur Mid- 
dletong, my oystar ready ?. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Vell, you give him to my fren’ Monsieur Snot- 
borg, and ask him to be so good to carry him to 
my sist’ Dils, and my brodder Ichabod, on Sand’ 
Creek.” Sa saying, he vanished like light- 
ning. 

The next morning, at breakfast, I occupied 
Ned’s seat, Mrs. Blank had no sooner taken 
her place, than she ordered a servant to bring 





her a waiter, upon which she placed a cup of 
tea and another of coffee—then ordering three 
plates, she placed them on it—sent one servant 
for one kind of bread, and another servant for 
another kind, and so on through all the varieties 
that were on the table, from which she made se- 
lections for plate No. 1; in the same way did 
she make selections for plate No.2; No. 3 she 
left blank. She had nearly completed her ope. 
rations, when her husband came to know why 
every servant was engaged, and no gentleman 
helped to anything, when the odly-furnished 
waiter met his eye, and fully explained the 
wonder.’ 

‘In God's name, Sarah,’ said he, ‘who are you 
mixing up those messes for ?” 

‘For that strange gentleman we were speak. 
ing of last night,’ was the reply. 

‘Why. does’nt he come to the table ?” 

‘He was very anxious to come, but I would 
not let him.’ 

‘You would not lethim! Why not?’ 


‘Because I did not wish to see a man of his 
delicate sensibilities ridiculed and insulted at 
my table.’ 

‘Delicate devilabilities ! Then why did’nt you 
send a servant to collect the mixtures ? 

‘Because I preferred doing it myself, to troub. 

ling the boarders. I knew that wherever hig 
plates went, the gentlemen would be making 
merry over them, and I could’nt bear to see 
it. 
The landlord looked at her for a moment with 
commingled astonishment, doubt and alarm— 
and then upon the breath of a deep.drawn sigh 
proceeded 

‘Well, d——n the man! He has’nt been in 
the house two hours, except when he was asleep, 
and he has insulted one half my boarders—made 
the other half fools—turned the head of my bar- 
keeper—crazed all my servants—and run my 
wife stark, staring, raving mad: a man who is 
a perfect clown in his manners, and who, I have 
no doubt, will in the end prove to be a horse: 
thief.’ 

Much occurred between the landlord and his 
lady in relation to Ned, which we must of neces 
sity omit. Suffice it to say, that her assiduities 
to Ned,her unexplained sympathies for him, her 
often repeated desires to become better acquaint. 
ed with him, conspiring with one or two short 
interviews which her husband saw between her 
and Ned, (and which consisted of nothing more 
than expressions of regret on his part, at the 
trouble he was giving the family, and assuran- 
ces on hers, that it was no trouble at all,) began 
to bring upon the landlord the hushand’s worst 
calamity. This she soon observed, and consid- 
ering her duty to her husband as of paramount 
obligation,she gave him an explanation that was 
entirely satisfactory. 

She told him that Ned was a man of refined 
feelings, and highly cultivated mind—but that 
in his infancy his mother had forced him to eat 
different kinds of diet together, until she had 
produced in him a vitiated and unconquerable 
appetite, which he was now constrained to in- 
dulge, as the drunkard does his, or be miserable, 
As the good man was prepared to believe any 





story of woman’e folly, he was satisfied. 
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This being the sabbath, at the usual hour Ned 
went to church, and selected for his morning’s 
service one of those churches in which the pews 
are free, and in which the hymn is given out 
and sung by the congregation, a half recita- 
tive. 

Ned entered the church in as fast a walk as 
he could possibly assume—procecded about half 
down the aisle; and popt himself down in his 
seat as quick as if he had been shot. The more 
thoughtless of the congregation began to titter, 
and the graver peeped up slyly, but solemnly, 
at him. 

The pastor rose, and before giving out the 
hymn observed, that singing was a part of the 
service, in which he thought the whole congre- 
gation ought to join. Thus saying, he gave out 
the first two lines ofthe hymn. As soon as the 
tune was raised, Ned struck in, with one of the 
loudest, hoarsest, most discordant voices, that 
ever annoyed a solemn assembly. 

‘I would observe,’ said the preacher, before 
giving out the next two lines, ‘that there are 
some persons who have not the gift of singing— 
such of course are not expected to sing.’ 

Ned took the hint, and sang no more; but 
his entrance into church, and his entrance into 
the hymn, had already dispersed the solemnity 
of three-fifths of the congregation. 

As soon as the pastor commenced his sermon, 
Ned opened his eyes, threw back his head, drop- 
ped his under jaw, and surrendered himself to 
the most intense interest. The preacher was 
an indifferent one, and by as much as he became 
dull and insipid, by so much did Ned become 
absorbed in the discourse. And yetit was im. 
possible for the nicest obseryer to detect any 
thing in his looks or manner, short of the most 
solemn devotion. The effect which his conduct 
had upon the congregation, and their subsequent 
remarks, must be left to the imagination of the 
reader. I give but one remark—‘Bless that 
good man who came in the church so quick,’ 
said a venerable matron, as she left the church 
door. ‘How he was affected by the sar- 
ment 

Ned went to church no more on that day. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon, while he 
was standing at the tavern door, a funeral pro- 
cession passed by, at the foot of which, and 
singly, walked one of the smallest men I ever 
saw. As soon ashe came opposite the door, 
Ned stepped out and joined him with great so- 
lemnity. The contrast between the two was 
ludicrously striking, and the little man’s looks 
and uneasiness plainly showed that he felt it.— 
However, he soon became reconciled to it. They 
proceeded but a little way before Ned inquired 
of his companion, who was dead ? 

‘Mr. Noah Bills,’ said the little man. 

‘Nan? said Ned, raising his hand to his ear 
in token of deafness, and bending his head to 
the speaker. 

‘Mr. Noah Bills,’ repeated the little man, 
loud enough to disturb the two couple immedi- 
ately before him. 

‘Mr. Noah’s Bill! said Ned, with apparent 
mortification and astonishment. ‘Do white peo- 
ple pay such respect to niggers in Savannah ? 
af shan’t do it’ So saying, he left the proces. 
sion. 











The little man was at first considerably net- 
tled; but upon being left to his own reflections, 
he got into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, as 
did the couple immediately in advance of him, 
who overheard Ned’s remark. The procession 
now exhibited a most striking and mortifying 
spectacle—the head of it in mourning and in 
tears, and the foot of it convulsed with laugh- 
ter. 

On Monday, Ned employed himself in dis- 
posing of the business which had brought him 
to Savannah ; but I could not step into the 
street without hearing of him—all talked of 
him, and hardly any two agreed about his 
character. 

On Tuesday, he visited the market, and set 
it all in astonishment or laughter. He wanted 
to buy something of every body, and a little 
of every thing—but could not agreé upon the 
terms of a trade, because he always wanted 
his ariicles in such portions and numbers, as 
no one would sell, or upon conditions to which 
no one would submit. To give a single exam- 
ple: He beset an old negro woman to sell him 
the half of a living chicken. ; 


‘Do, my good mauma, sell it to me,’ said 
he, ‘my wife is very sick, and is longing for 
chicken pie—and this is al] the money I have,’ 
(holding out twelve and a half cents in silver,) 
‘and it is just what a half chicken comes to at 
your own price.’ 

‘Ki, massa! How gwine cut live chicken 
in two? 

‘I don’t want you to cut it in two alive—kill 
it, clean it, and then divide it.’ 

‘Name o’ God! What sort o’ charce got to 
clean chicken in de market-house? Whare de 
water for scall um, an’ wash um?’ 

‘Don’t scald it at all—just pick it so.’ 

‘Ech-ech! Fedder fly all ober de buckera- 
man’s meat—he come bang me for true. No, 
massa, I mighty sorry for your wife—but I no 
cutty chicken open.’ 


In the afternoon, Ned entered the dining-room 
of the tavern, and who should he find there but 
Monsieur Sancric, of oyster-house memory.— 
He and the tavern-keeper were alone. With 
the first glimpse of Ned, ‘Le Diable!? ex- 
claimed the Frenchman, ‘Here my broder 
Ieh’bod again!’ and away he went. 

‘Mr. Sancric!’ said the landlord, calling to 
him as if to tell him something just thought 
of, and following him out. ‘What did you say 
that man’s name is ?” 

‘He name Monsieur Snotborg.’ 

‘Why, that can’t be his name, for it begins 
with an E or anR. Where is he from? 

‘From Sand Creek.’ 

‘Where did you know him ” 

‘Begar, me neber did know him.’ Here Ned 
sauntered in sight of the Frenchman, and he 
vanished. 

‘Well,’ said the landlord, as he returned, ‘it 
does seem to me, that every body who has a- 
ny thing to do with that man, runs crazy 
forthwith.’ 

When he entered the dining-room, he found 
Ned deeply engaged in reading a child’s primer, 
with which he seemed wonderfully delighted. — 


The landlord sat for a moment, smiled, and then 
hastily left the room. 

As soon as he disappeared, Ned laid down 
the book, and took his station behind some 
cloaks in the bar, which was at the moment 
deserted. Ned had just reached his hiding- 
place, when the landlord returned with his 
lady. 

‘Oh,’ said the first, ‘he’s gone! I brought 
you in to show you what kind of books your 
man of “refined feelings and highly cultivated 
mind” delights in. But he has left the book, 
and here it is, opened at the place where he 
left off. Do let’s see what’s in it.’ 

‘They examined the primer, and found that 
he had been reading the interesting poem of 
‘Little Jack Horner,’ 


‘Now,’ continued the landlord, ‘if you'll be- 
lieve me, he was just as much delighted with 
that story, as youor I would be with the best 
written number of the Spectator.’ 

‘Well, it’s very strange,’ said Mrs, Blank, 
‘I reckon he must be flighty, for no man could 
have made a more gentlemanly apology than 
he did to me, for his peculiarities—-and no one 
could have urged it more feelingly.’ 

‘One thing is very certain,’ said the husband, 
‘if he is not flighty himself, he has a wonder. 
ful knack of making every body else so. San. 
cric ran away from him just now, as if he 
had seen the devil—called him by one name 
when he left the room, by another at the door, 
told me where he came from, and finally swore 
he did not know him at all.’ 
| . Ned having slipped softly from the bar into 
| the entry, entered the dining-room, as if from 
the street. j 

‘I am happy,’ said Ned, smiling, ‘to meet 
you together, and alone, upon the eve of my 
departure from Savannah, that I may explain 
to you my singular conduct, and ask your for- 
giveness of it. I will do so, if you will not 
expose my true character until I shall have 
left the city’ 

This they promised. 





‘My name then,’ resumed Ned, ‘is Edward 
Brace, of Richmond county. Humor has been 
my besetting sin from my youth up. It has 
sunk me far below the station to which my na- 
tive gifts entitle me. It has robbed me of the 
respect of all my acquaintances—and what is 
much more tobe regretted, the esteem of some 
of my best and most indulgent friends. All 
this I have long known, and I have a thousand 
times deplored, and as often resolved to con- 
quer, my self-destroying propensity. But so 
deeply is it wrought into my very nature—so 
completely and indissolubly interwoven is it, 
with every fibre and filament of my being, that 
I have found it impossible for me to subdue 
it. Being on my first visit to Savannah, un- 
knowing and unknown, I could not forego the 
opportunity which it furnished, of gratifying 
my ungovernable proclivity. Allthe extrava- 
gances which you have seen, have been in sub- 
servience to it.’ 

He then explained the cause of his troubling 
the kind lady before him, to give him his meals 
at his room, and the strange conduct of Mon- 








sieur Sancric; at which they both laughed 
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heartily. He referred them to me for confirm. 
ation of what he had told them. Having gone 
thus far, Ned concluded the explanation with, 
‘J must sustain my character until to-morrow, 
when I shall leave Savannah.’ 

Having now two more to enjoy his humor, he 
let himself loose that night among the boarders, 
with all his strength, aad never did I sce two 
mortals laugh, as did Mr. and Mrs. Blank. 

Far as I have extended this sketch, I can- 
not close without exhibiting Ned in one more 
scene, in which accident placed him before he 
left Savannah. 

About two o’clock on the morning of our de- 
parture, the town was alarmed by the cry of fire. 
Ned got up before me, and taking one of my 
boots from the door, and putting one of his in 
its place, he marched down to the door with odd 
boots. On coming out, and finding what had 
been done, I knew that Ned could not have left 
the house, for it was impossible for him to wear 
my boot. I was about descending the stairs, 
when he called to me from the front door, and 
said the servant had mixed our boots, and that 
he had brought down one of mine. 

When I reached the front door, I found Ned 
and Mr. and Mrs. Blank there; all the inmates 
of the house having leit it, who designed toleave 
it, but Ned and myself. 

‘Don’t go and leave me, Hall,’ said he, hold- 
ing my boot in his hand, and having his own on 
his leg. 

‘How can I leave you,’ said I, ‘unless you'll 
give me my boot?” This he did not seem to 
hear. 

‘Do run, gentlemen,’ said Mrs. Blank, great- 
ly alarmed. ‘Mr. Brace, you’ve got Mr. Hall's 
boot—give it to him.’ 

‘Ina minute, madam,’ said he, seeming to be 
beside himself. 

A second after, however, all was explained 
tome. He designed to have my company to 
the fire, and his own fun before we went. 

A man came posting along in great alarm, and 
crying ‘Fire ! loudly. ‘Mister, Mister,’ said Ned, 
jumping out of the house. 

‘Sir,’ said the man, stopping and puffing aw- 
fully. 

‘Have you seen Mr. Peleg Q.C. Stone, along 
where you’ve been?’ inquired Ned, with anx- 
ious solicitude. 

‘D n Mr. Peleg Q. C. Stone,’ said the 
stranger. ‘What chance have I of seeing any 
body, hopping up at two o’clock in the 
morning, and the town on fire ? and on he 
went. 





Thus did he amuse himself with various 
questions and remarks, to four or five passen- 
gers, until even Mrs. Blank forgot for awhile 
that the town was in flames. 


The last object of his sport was a woman 
who came along, exclaiming, ‘Oh, it’s Mr. Dal- 
by’s house—I’am sure it’s Mr. Dalby’s house ? 
Two gentlemen assured her, that the fire was 
far beyond Mr. Dalby’s house; but still she 
went on with herexclamations. When she had 
passed the door about ten steps, Ned permitted 
me to cover my almost frozen foot with my 
boot, and we moved on toward the fire. We 
soon overtook the woman just mentioned, who 








had become somewhat pacified. As Ned came 
alongside of her, without seeming to notice 
her, he observed, ‘Poor Dalby, I see his house 
is gone!’ : 

‘I said so? she screamed out. ‘I knew it!’ 
and on she went, screaming ten times louder 
than before. 


As soon as we reached the fire, a man in mili. 
tary dress rode up, and ordered Ned into the 
line, to hand buckets. Ned stepped in, and the 
first bucket that was handed to him, he raised 
very deliberately to his mouth, and began to 
drink. In a few seconds, all on Ned’s right 
were over-burdened with buckcts, and calling 
loudly for relief, while those on his left were 
unemployed. ‘Terrible was the cursing and 
clamor, and twenty voices at once ordered Ned 
out of the line. Ned stepped out, and along 
came the man on horseback, and ordered him 
in again. 

‘Captain,’ said Ned, ‘I am so thirsty, that I 
can do nothing until I can get some water to 
drink, and they will not let me drink in the 
line.’ 

‘Well,’ said the captain, step in, and Til sec 
that you get a drink.’ 

Ned stepped inagain, and receiving the first 
bucket, began to raise it to his lips very slowly, 
when some one hallooed to him to pass on the 
bucket, and he brought it down again, and 
handed it on. 

‘Why did’nt you drink ?’ asked the captain. 

‘Why, don’t you see they won’t let me? said 
Ned. 

‘Don’t mind what they say—drink, and then 
go on with your work.’ 

Ned took the next bucket, and commenced 
raising it just as before, when some one again 
ordered him to pass on the bucket. 

‘There? said Ned, turning to the captain, 
with the bucket half raised, ‘do you hear 
that ?” 

‘Why, blast your eyes !"said the captain, ‘what 
do youstop for? Drink on, and have done with 
it? 

Ned now raised the bucket to his lips, and 
drank, or pretended to drink, until a horse might 
have been satisfied. 

‘Ain’t you done? said the captain, general 
mutiny and complaint beginning to prevail in 
the line. 


‘Why, ha’nt you drank enough” again || 


inquired the captain, becoming extremely im- 
patient. 

‘Most,’ said Ned, letting out a long breath, 
and still holding the bucket near his lips. 

‘Zounds and blood! cried the captain, 
‘clear yourself—you’ll drink an engine of wa- 
ter.’ 

Ned left the ranks, and went to his lodg-' 
ings; and the rising sun found us on our 
way homeward. 
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WALK BY CONLIGHT IN VENICE. 


It appeared as if we were in the centre of a 
civilization entirely novel. On entering the inn, | 
we found ourselves in a large paved hall, but a 
step or two above the water, in the corner of 


which lay a gondola. Ascending a flight of 
steps, we were received in a suit of good apart. 
ments—and I ran to the window. Boats were 
gliding about in all directions, but no noise was 
heard beyond the plash of the oar; not a wheel 
nora hoof rattling on the pavement. Even the 
fall of a rope in the water might be heard at a 
considerable distance. Everything was strange ; 
for, though a sailor, and accustomed to aquatic 
scenes, I have never before seen a city afloat. It 
was necessary to cat, and I restrained my im. 
patience until afterdinner. By this time it was 
evening ; but a fine moon was shedding its light 
upon the scene, rendering it fairy-like. C——~ 
and myself quitted the inn, for he told me he 
had something that he was desirous I should see 
before I slept. Instead of taking a boat, we 
passed into the rear of the inn, and found our- 
selves in a street. I had heard of the canals, 
but until then, believed thatVenice had no streets. 
On the contrary, the whole is intersected in this 
way ; the bridges of the smaller canals serve as 
communications between these streets, which, 
however, are usually only eight or ten feet wide. 
The street we took was lined with shops, and it 
scemed a great thoroughfare. Its width varied 
from ten to twenty feet. Following this passage, 
in itself a novelty, we inclined a little to the 
right, passed beneath an arch, and issued into 
the Great Square of St. Mark. No other scene 
in a town ever struck me with so much surprise 
and pleasure. Three sides of this large area 
were surrounded by palaces, with areades ; and 
on the fourth, stood a low ancient church, of 
an architecture so quaint, (having oriental 
domes, and external ornaments so peculiar, ) that 
I felt as if transported toa scene in the Arabian 
Nights. The moon, with its mild, delusive 
light, too, aided the deception—the forms rising 
beneath it, still more fanciful and quaint. You 
will know at once that this was the church of 
St. Mark. Another area communicated with 
the first, extending from it, at right angles, to 
the bay. Two sides only of this square, which 
is called the Piazzctta, were built on—the 
side next the Piazza, or Great Square, and that 
next the sea, being open. On one of the outer 
sides of the area, the line of palaces was contin. 
ued, and on the other rose the celebrated Ducal 
residence. This was, if possible, still more 
quaint and oriental than the church—transfer- 
ring the mind at once to the events of the East, 
and to the days of Venetian greatness and power. 
On every side were objects of interest. The two 
large columns near the sea were trophies of one 
conquest ; the ranges of little columns by the 
side of the church were trophies of a hundred 
more ; the great staircase at which we looked 
through an arch of the palace, were the Giant’s 
Stairs, and the holes in the walls above them, 
the Lions’ Mouths! This huge tower is the 
Campanile, which has stood there a thousand 
years, rooted in the mud : and those spars lIct 
into the pavement, in front of the church, are 
the very same on which the conquered standards 
of Cyprus, and Candia, and the Morea, were 
wont to flap. The noble group of horses, in 
bronze, above the great door, is the group, re- 
stored at last to its resting-place of centuries. 
Passing by the side of the palace of the Doges, 














which fronts the sea, by an arcade walk, that 
| lines its whole exterior, which is the celebrated 
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Broglio, where none but the noble once could 
walk, and where intrigues were formerly so rife, 
we came to the bridge which spans the canal 
that bounds the rear of the church and palaces. 
The covered gallery that is thrown across this 
canal, connecting, at the height of a story or 
two above the ground, the palace with the pris. 
ons on the other side, was the Bridge of Sighs! 
By the side of the water-gate beneath were the 
submarine dungeons, and I had only to look to- 
wards the roof, to imagine the position of the 
Piombi. Then there was the port, lighted by a 
soft moon, and dotted with vessels of quaint 
rigs, with the cool air fanning the face, the dis- 
tant Lido, and the dark, hearse.like gonddlas 
gliding in every direction. Certainly, no other 
place ever struck my imagination so forcibly ; 
and never before did I experience so much plea- 
sure, from novel objects, in so short a time. A 
noble military band played in the square ; but, 
though the music was (what German instrumen. 
tal music commonly is) admirable, it served 
rather to destroy the illusion of magic, and to 


bring me down to a sense of ordinary things. 
Cooper's Italy. 








THE GOLDEN ORIOLE. 


Look at that bright creature, darting like a 
flash of fire among the thick leaves! It is the 
Goipen Orniote. What a beauty!. Can any 
sunset cloud surpass the dazzling brilliancy of 
his bright plumage? No bauble of gold and dia- 
monds could ever be made equal to him. He is 
a songster too, and no mean one, though bis note 
has little variety, and is not long kept up; still 
there is a richness and mellowness in his gay 
warble, very pleasing to the ear; amd moreover, 
he is so familiar in associating with men, and 
seems so desirous in cultivating an acquaintance 
by nestling and singing at the windows of our 
houses, (if, perchance, we have an apple orchard 
there, and even in the very streets of our city, 
where he can find a tall elm swinging its droop- 
ing arms over the pavement,) that we cannot help 
loving him. He is, besides, of the starling tribe, 
with powers of voice that might be adapted to 
language. In fact, he actually talks even in a 
wild state ; and there is one charming, sociable 
fellow, who comes under my window every day, 
and calls gut, as plainly as you wish to have the 
words spoken, * Look here! look here, doxy !— 
a call which I haye no doybt his doxy under- 
stands. 


But the Oriole’s nest is an object warth your 
curiosity, a piece of architecture that shows very 
clearly how well acquainted he is with the fact, 
that familiarity even with man has its dangers. 
The Oriole is no fool; he has no notion of rais- 
ing a brood of young, and fattening them nice 
and plump for your old cat to gobble up at a 
mouthful—not he; the little fellaw has wit 
enough to fix his nest at the end, almost, of a 
drooping branch which hangs down with a per- 
pendicularity enough to frighten a cat out of 
her nine lives. Here these ingenious architects 
contrive to hang their snug little bag of a house, 
completely out of harm’s way, so that Grimalkin 
would not venture his whiskers within jumping 
distance of the same, for the daintiest morsel 
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being wove together with strings, and matted up 
with tow and hair ina most workman-like fash. 
ion. Itis necessary for the Oriole to have good 
stout strings, to begin the frame work of the nest 
with ; nobody need be told, therefore, that bits 
of twine, pack-thread, yarn, &c., are in great 
demand with them at the time of building; the 
good wives in the country keep.a special eye up- 
on their skeing of yarn and thread which chance 
to be out, bleaching at that time, because it hap- 
pens that this sly bird has no scruple in appro- 
priating to himself the goods and chattels of his 
neighbors, when they appear in such a conve- 
nient shape. 

Not long since, one of these little pilferers came 
to my landlady’s kitchen window, and made off 
with a peice of her wick-yarn, a dozen feet in 
length ; one end of this was soon woven into the 
nest, and for several days this white yarn, swing- 
ing about in the breeze, was a great wonder in 
the cyes of all the birds in the neighborhood ; 
the sparrow, the wren, the fly-catcher—every 
one that flitted by—gave it a snap, causing her 
to leave her weaving, pop out, and scold till she 
| had driven them off. It is to he remarked that 
‘this beautiful bird is rather touchy and pugna- 
cious, and when out of temper utters a loud and 


rapid chirr, like the winding up of a clock. 
New-England Maguzine. 
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THE HUZZAS OF POSTERITY. 


A little boy near Hagerstown, in Maryland, 
was one day pointing out to mea copse of trees 
as the place where Washington, at the head of 
the Virginia rangers, fought a battle long before 
the war of the revolution, with some Indians, 
headed by the French from fort Duquesne, now 
Pittsburgh. The little fellow had some balls 
which had been fired in that battle, chopped 
from the centres of the now massive and aged 
oaks, Isaw that the sunbeam of some moral e- 
motion was in his eyes, and I asked him further 
of Washington, the brave youth who led the 
_ Virginians into that thickets when the warwhoop 
shook its boughs and the rifle rung in its gloom. 


His mind seemed to glance like lightning 
through the illustrious deeds of arm in which 
Washington had been engaged, and settled down 
at the closing scene of Yorktown. He told me 
of one circumstance only. Said he, When the 
British troops were marching out of their en. 
trenchments ta lay down their arms, Washing. 
ton told the American army, ‘My boys, let there 
be no insults over a conquered foe! When they 
lay down their arms, don’t huzza ; posterity will 
huzza for you, 

I could have hugged the little fellow to my 
bosom. Although he had nat probably been a- 
ble to read more than four years, yet his mind 
had drank deep in the moral greatness of the 
act of sparing the feelings of a fallen foe. I 
asked him what it was that Washington said 
posterity would do? He quickly answered, 
‘Huzza.’ ‘Huzza! then,’ said I; and he sent 
his clear, wild shout into the battle-wood, and J 
shouted with him, ‘Huzza ron WasHINGTON !’ 


4 nonymous, 








Life is like a flower, which is no saoner blown 








that ever made his mouth water. 
This nest is one of the neatest you ever saw, 


than it begins te wither. 
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FATAL AVALANCHE IN SWITZERLAND. 
One of the inhabitants, justly alarmed at his 
danger, snatched up two of his children and ran 
off, calling at the same time to his wife, who fol- 
lowed him with a third; but she, with a moth- 
er’s feelings, thinking nothing saved while one 
was lost, ran back to secure the fourth, Marianne, 
with whom the maid-servant, Francesca Ulrich, 
was at that moment crossing the floor. Inan 
instant, as the latter afterwards described, the 
house seemed ta.be torn from its foundation, and 
spun around like atop. ‘I was sometimes,’ she 
said, ‘on my head, sometimes on my feet, in to- 
tal darkness.’ 
When this violent whirling motion had subsi- 
ded, she found herself wedged in on all sideg— 
her head downwards, much bruised, suffering 


_extreme pain, and impressed with the belief that 


she was buried deep in the earth, and must 
there perish by a lingering death. Disengaging 
her right hand with much difficulty, and wiping 
the blood from her eyes, she heard the faint 
moans of the child. Calling to her by name, 
the little girl replied that she was held down 
on her back, and closely entangled among woods 
and brushes, but that her hands were frec : she 
could perceive a glimmering light, and the ap. 
pearance of something green. 

‘Will not some one come soon and take us out?’ 
she cricd. 

‘No! said Francesca ; ‘itis the day of judge- 
ment—none are left to hold us; but, when re. 
leased by death, we shall be happy in heaven. 

They then prayed together, when, suddenly, 
Francesca’s ear caught the sound of a bell, 
which she knew to be that of Steineberg. 

Shortly after the hour of seven was heard 
from another village; and persuading herself 
that there was still something alive besides 
themselves, she endeavored to cheer her fellow 
prisoner, who was at first clamorous for some. 
thing to eat, but soon became more faint and 
quiet, dropping at length, apparently, into a 
profound sleep. Francesca, still in the same 
painful position, embedded in the wet earth, felt 
a cold, freezing sensation creeping through her 
whole frame. Eventually she succeded in dis- 
engaging her limbs. Many hours had slowly 
lingered away, when the voice of Marianne was 
again heard, crying bitterly from the effects of 
cold and hunger. 

All this time the distracted father, who had 
saved himself and the two children, continued 
wandering about, until at day-break he discov- 
ered the ruins of his hause, and observed a hu- 
man foot projecting from the earth; and there 
he found his unhappy wife, who had perished 
with the child jn her arms. His cries of agony 
were heard and answered by Marianne. His 
child was raised from its grave, with one thigh 
broken, and otherwise much hurt. Marianne’s 
rescue was also effected, but in such a weak 
state that her life was despaired of. She was 
blind for several days, and remained ever af- 
ter subject to violent fits of terror. The un. 
happy sufferers had been carried about fifteen 
hundred fect from the spot which the houge 


had formerly occupied. Roby's Tour. 








Every man should examine the reason why 
he thinks on any subject as he does, 
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*,* Wanted immediately, an active and responsi- 
ble man, as agent to procure subscribers for this pub- 
lication, in this and adjoining counties, A very liberal 
commission will be given. Application to be made at 


the Telegraph office. 
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Tite Ecutese.—This event, long since predicted 
by astronomers, took place on Tuesday last, between 
the hours of three and six o’clock, The sky was un- 
clouded, giving the millions of gazers upon a scene so 
novel, a fair opportunity to view the sun during its 
whole progress of obscuration, Here the sun was less 
obscured than at Philadelphia, which city was near the 
centre of the path ef the central eclipse, Subjoined 
we have given a small cut, representing its appearance 
to those in the path of the eclipse, (figure 1,) and those 
upon tho side, (figure 2.) 





Here, the sun was obscured about ten digits, and 
exhibited the appearance represented by figure 2. At 
Philadelphia and other places in the path of the central 
eclipse, it was eleven digits six minutes, and presented 
a luminons ring, as in figure I, 


According to the American Almanac, for 1838, the 
‘Path of the central eclipse first touched the earth at 
a point situated in the unknown regions near the north 
pole, and a little east of the meridian of Greenwich; in 
a few seconds afterward, it attained its greatest north- 
orn latitude, (80 deg.) whilst for the first eight minutes 
it rapidly advanced towards the west, until it was 99 
dog. west of that meridian, The central path then 
passed in a south by east direction, over the whole ex- 
tent of the continent lying north of the United States; 
its course laid a little to the west of Hudson's Bay, over 
the territory of the Hudson's Bay Compuny, the west- 
ern part of Upper Canada, and Lake Superior, It 
then entered the United States, and passed over the 
northeast part of Wisconsin Territory, and of the state 
of Michigan, then over the London District of Upper 
Canada—crossed Lake Erie and entered the United 
States ; it then crossed the northeast extremity of the 
counties of Cuyahoga and Culumbians, and the coun- 
ties of Geauga and Trumbull, in the northeastern part 
of the state of Ohio; it then crossed the southwest part 
of thecounties of Mercer, Butler and Bedford, and the 
counties of Beaver, Allegany, Westmoreland and Sum- 
erset, in the south west part of the state of Pennsylvania; 
it then crossed the eastern part of the county of Alle- 
gany, in the western part of the state of Maryland; it 
then crossed the countiés of Morgan, Berkeley, Jeffer- 
son, Loudon and Fairfax, in the northeastern part of 
the state of Virginia ; it then crossed the counties of 
Prince George, Charles and St, Mary, in the south- 
west part of the state of Maryland; it then crossed the 
Chesapeake Bay and the county of Accomac, on the 
eastern shore of Virginia, to the Atlantic Ocean; and 
ten inia ites after, it left the earth at a point situated im 
lat. 34 deg. north, long. 58 dey. west, (very nearly, ) 
after having described a circuit on the earth of 5000 
English miles. 


‘The eclipse was annular in the Territory of Wis- 
consin, in the District of Columbia, and throughout or 
in some part of thirteen states, viz. throughout Michi 
gaa, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
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|| of the southwest part of each ; throughout the west- 
ern and southern parts of New-York; in the north- 
western part of Illinois, Indiama, Kentucky and North 
Carolina, and in the county of Fairfield, in the south- 
west part of Connettieut, The width of the ring va- 
ried, as usual, in different parts of the earth; but it 
was everywhere very great, The width of the ring in 
the United States, on February 12th, 1831, was 70 
English miles; but on this occasion it was six times as 
yreat—being no less than 420 miles, extending from 
Fairfield county, in Connecticut, to Raleigh, in North 
Curolina, The moon, at the time of the eclipse, was 
at her greatest possible distance from the earth, The 
penumbra of the moon first touched the earth in the 
province of the Ochotsk, in the northeast of Asia— 
with this exception, the eclipse was wholly invisible to 
every continent but America, As the pth of the 
southern contact of the limbs passed over the North Pa- 
cific Ocean far tothe wést of our continent, and thence 
across the northern part of South America to the At 
lantic Ocean, it was evident that the eclipse Would be 
visible throughout Nerth America. The next central 
| eclipse of the sum, visible in the United States, will be 
the 26th of May, 1854—which eclipse will probably be 
annular in Boston, and in some parts of New-York, 
Vermont, New-Humpshire, Massachusetts and Maine. 
The next total eclipse of the sun inthe United States 
will happen August 7th, 1869,’ 


This is the last of a series ¢f five great eclipses of 
thesun, which have occurred in rapid succession ; and 
a generation will rise and fall ere another total eclipse 
will take place. What a theme 1s this for contempla- 
tion! A vast majority of those who gazed upon the 
phenomenon, will have passed from the theatre of ex- 
istence, and a new race occupy their place. Manhood, 
beauty, infancy—all will be changed! The vigorous 
man, strong in the prime of life, and the lovely matron, 
gazing upon her beautiful children, fair as mountain 

flowers, will be buried in the cold earth; and those in- 
i eyes, that looked with ignorant wonder upon the 

veiled sun, will weep tears of grief upon the green 
sward that shall cover parents and friends, Mighty 
rulers—princes of the earth, whose will is now law for 
millions of vassals,will be the companions of the beggar 
in the domains of Decay ; and whole armies, who now 
tread the earth with the foot of Desolation, will have 
laid aside the helmet and spear, never to arouse till the 
last trumpet shall marshal them to the tribunal of the 
Omnipotent Judge. When the great Xerxes looked 
down upon his five millions of warriors, mirshulled a- 
long the shores of the Hellespont, he wept at the re- 
flection that, one hundred years, and not one of that 
host would walk the earth, In imagination we miy 
look down upon a hundred times that number, now 
buoyant with life and vigor, who in thirty-one years 
will be wrapped in the eternal slumbers of the grave ! 


And, our country—our happy, free and enlightened 
country; for it what glorious changes and blessings 
may we not anticipate within that time? May we not 
number its population at forty millions ; its territory in- 
cluding the vast space fromthe Atluntic tothe Pacific ; 
the great Oregon Territory divided into states, with 
their full quota of representation in congress, in ses- 
sion at Cincinnati, St, Louis, or some other capital of 
the great West ? May we not contemplate the last 
Indian, musing alone upon some craggy spur of the 
Rocky Mountains, cursing the unjust white man, whose 
cities and cultivated fields stretch along their base, 
where his fathers hunted the red deer and the buffalo? 
May we not harbor the hope that the eternal throne of 
Equatiry will here be raised, and the story of the 
slave, his chains and stripes, be but a dark page in the 
past history of this Republic? Surely, if the past is 
a correct index to the future, these anticipations and 
hopes will be more than realized, 








We live in a queer age, or rather, public taste in our 
large cities is exceedingly queer, While genius, pos- 








land; throughout Ohio and Virginia, with the exception | 
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sessing all the elements of true greatness, is seen beg. 








ging from door to door, thousands will lavish their time 

and money upon some unblushing girl, who will libel 

her sex by meretricious acts; or some lazy clown, who 

is willing to traduce the negro by ‘ jumping Jim Crow,’ 

se following is a description of a celebrated Paristan 
ancer: 


‘She will courtesy to her middle, and then rise in a 
pirouette two yards high! This is her prelininary step, 
She will then set off, and skip over the whole area of 
the stage, lighting on it occasionally, trying her limbs, 
and as it were, provoking the dance from afar, and 
will present herself to the spectators in all the varitt¥ 
of human shapes und appearance, One while you 
will see her, her ‘‘many twinkling feet” suspended in 
the air, then twirling herself round, until her face and 
her hips will seem on the same side of her; at last (and 
this is the very epic strain of the performance, and 
therefore the last,) she will poise herself upon the ex- 
tremity of her left toe, and bring the right gradu:lly up 
to the level of the eye, (the house will hold its breath, ) 
and then she will give herself a rotery movement, 
continuing it in crescendo till shé becotnes invisible, 
You can no more count her legs than the spokes of a 
rail-road car carryitig the President’s message, This 
is Fanny Essler’ 


And seusible men and modest women, with theit 
sons und daughters, will flock by thousands to see this 
exhibition of human folly! Preach a charity sermon, 
andthe house will be empty; hang a monkey in the 
pulpit, and pew, uisle and chancel will be crowded, 








Tue Kxicxersocker is received. Tlie best mdath- 
ly periodical extant, September number late, but truly 
excellent. Sol:ds and pastry in abundance, and of the 
choicest kind. No drawing-room is complete without 
it, [Potter & Wilson, agents. 


Tae U.S, Mac, & Dem. Review for September 
commences the third volume of that exéellent work, 
Political essays and facts, choice literature and biegras 
phy, make up its contents, The present number is 
embellished with portraits of Levi Woodbury, Secre- 
tary of State, and Jonathan Cilley, who fell in a duel 
at Washington. Men of all parties may read it with 
profit and pleasure. [Geo. Nagell, agent. 








To CorresPponpdeNnTs,—Our correspondents must 
bearwith us, The humorous sketch commencing upon 
the first page, has crowded out much that was intended 
for this number, ‘Omnipotence of God, &c. ;’ ‘Scraps 
fom a Diary;’ ‘A Comparison,’ Communications from 
‘J.’ and ‘Jacob’s Vision,’ are all filed for insertion in 
our next, 
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Never go to bed till you are wiser than when you 
rose, for observation, experience and reflection, the el- 
ments of wisdom, are the property of all who like to 
enjoy them, 
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MARRIED, 


On Sunday evening, 9th inst. by Elder Philetus Rob- 
erts, Mr. Wittiam M. Witpmam, of Brookfield, Conn. 
to Miss Ann M, daughter ot Hawley Siilson, Esq. of 
Union Vale. 


THE KNELL. 














DIED, 


On the 13th inst. in Fishkill, of Consumption, Asara 
Divine Gerow, aged 36 years. Mr. Gerow was a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church; an honest, upright man 
in all his dealings ; universally beloved and respected 
by all that knew him, and died perfectly resigned to 
the willot God. 


On Monday, the 17th inst. in Hyde-Park, Hiram 
Vat, aged about 39 years. 

In this Village on the 12th inst Wiccttam, infant 
child of Danict C. and Hellen Bloomfield, aged 14 
monthe and 10 days. 
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THE BOQUETs 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


THE GRAVE OF HANNAM HOBBIE. 


A late religious anniversary brought me into the vicinity of the grave 
of Hannah Hobbie, in the town of NorthEast. Having read her Mernoir, 
written by the Rev. R. G. Armstrong, of Fishkill, I felt a deep interest 
inthe spot. Accordingly, the morning afver my arrival I repaired to 
the church-yard. The previous instructions of a friend (for | wished 
to visit the place alone) directed me tothe grave. Here I indulged my 
reflections awhile, and then retired tothe shade of a little thorn-tree, 
whichstands in the central part of the burial place. Here I renewed 


my reflections. 
This is the origin and here is the scene of the fullowing lines. 


Not o’er the graves of bards alone, 
~ Whose skill could touch the sweetest string, 
In solemn homage shall be thrown 

The fairest flowers thit grace the spring ; 
Nor pilgrim feet alone repair, 

Where stately tombs in grandeur rise, 
Where pomp and gilded lines declare 

The dust of martial heroes lies, 








For real worth, though born obscure, 
And unambitious of a name, 

Its native hills, while hills endure, 
Canconsecrate to lofty fame— 

Can give the grave a hallowed charm, 
That shall arrest-the stranger's feet, 

His heart with holy feelings warm, 
While in his breast his heart shall beat. 


Allured by yonder little mound, 
Sweet with the mem’ry of the dead, 
In time to come, this solemn ground 
The pious visitant shall tread ; 
Here, lost in pensive thought, recall 
The graces which adorned her breast, 
The saintly faith which brightened all, 
The hope with which she sunk to rest. 


Bowed o’er his staff, with trembling tread, 
I see an ancient pilgrim come ; 
His furrowed face and hory head 
Tell.of his ripeness for the tomb, 
From some remote adopted land, 
One cherished wish hath urged his way-- 
Beside her dear remains to stand, 
Yet once before his frame decay. 


While mem’ry, with her mystic skill, 
Revives the scenes of former years, 
And pastimes of his native hill, 
One fiithful picture prompts to tears— 
Her chamber, where, in holy hours, 
He gathered with the frolic youth ; 
Where, from her couch, with sickened powers, 
She swayed his soul with sacred truth, 


T see a future bard appear; 
He bears a harp and little scroll ;* 
He reads, admires—he drops a tear, 
And bids the tuneful numbers roll; 
Her sainted life, her seraph fire— 
Those lovely hills, those charming plains 
Around Aer home, at once inspire 
And grow immortal in his strains, 


For me, [ love this cooling shade, 
Where, on the verdant earth reclined, 
The place, the tombs, the silence aid 
In pious thought, the musing mind, 
I love to breathe the gales that bear 
Their incense o’er the Christian’s grave, 
That teach the weeds, which flourish there, 
In homage o’er her dust to wave, 


Let her instruct my future ways, 
Let her increase my Christian zeal, 
And while my song attempts her praise, 
My life her spotless worth reveal, 
Were mine whate’er my wishes claim, 
I'd ask no higher boon than this— 
Like hers, untarnish’d be my fame, 
Like hers, enraptured be my bliss, 
La Grange, Sept. 10, 1833. 


Her Diary. 


JASPER. 
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From the U.S. Mag. & Dem. Reriew,--(Sept.) 
RETURN OF THE PARENTS. 


Long had thes sped 
O'er distant hill and valley—noting much 
God’s goodness in the riches of the land, 
The summer-fruitage, and the harvest-hoard, 
The reaper wrestling with the bearded wheat, 
And the proud torrent’s glory, when it shakes 
The everlasting rock,—nor yet forgets 
Tosprinkle greenness on'the loneliest flower 
That trembles at its base,—-Much, too, they spake 
Of pleasure, ’neath the hospitable roofs 
Of severed kindred,—how the loving heart 
From such communion learns to wipe away 
The dust of household-care, which sometimes hangs 
Ia clouds o’er the clear spirit. 


But anon, 
The eloquent lip grew silent,—for they drew 
Near that blest spot, which throws ail other lights 
Into strong shadow,—home, 


At that full thought, 
The bosom’s pulse beat quicker,—and the wheels 
Moved all too slow,—though scarce the eager steeds 
Obeyed the reign,—And as the mother spake 
Somewhat, in murmurs, of her youngest boy, 
There came a flood of beauty o’er her brow, 
For holy love hath beauty, which gray Time 
Could never steal, 


*Tis there, behind the trees, 
That well known roof,—and from the open door, 
What a glad rush! The son, who f.in would take 
His mother in his arms, as if her foot 
Was all too good for earth,—and at his side 
The beautiful daughter, with her raven hair 
So smoothly folded o’er her classic brow,— 
The infant crowing in its nurse’s arms,— 
The bold boy, in his gladness, springing up 
Even to his father’s shoulder,—lisping tongues, 
And little dancing feet, and outstretched hands ~~ 
Grasping the parent's skirts, —it was a group 
That artist’s pencil never yet hath sketched 
In allits plenitude, 


aa 


And when I saw 
The brightness of the tear of joy, I felt 
How poor the pomp of princes,—and whot dross 
Was beaten gold, compared with that dear wealth, 
Home and its gratulation,—and the ties 
Which Heaven hath twisted round congenial hearts 
To draw them to itself, L. H, SIGOURNEY, 


Hartford, Friday, July 27th. 
PRAT TT 
From the Knickerbocker--8ept, 
THE HURON WIDOW’'S FAREWELL. 


“Tf a Wuro1 woman dream thrice of her deceased husband, she be- 
lieves that he requires her presence in the ‘land of souls,’ and imme- 
diately obeys the summous by a voluntary death. commonly putting a 
period to her existence by adose of poison.” (Old N.Y. magazine. 


We have met! we have met!—I have seen him now, 
With his stately step and his lofty brow; 

We have met in the beautiful ‘land of dreams,’ 

And he rov'd with me there by the still blue streams, 
Neath a brighter sun and a purer sky 

Than hath ever yet beamed on my waking eye. 


In the beautiful ‘lind of dreams’ we met, 

And I heard his voice—1 can hear it yet! 
With its deep, rich, musical tones, that stole 
Like a spell of enchintment o’er my soul ; 
And how did my bounding hewt rejoice 

At the long hush’d sound of my warrior’s voice ! 


Farewell! fare ye well! I have heard his call— 

Earth, sea, and bright sky ! I must leave ye all; 

No more shall I dwell in the hut of my sire, 

Or move with the dance round our council-fire ; 

I must leave the green earth, which, methinks, never 
wore 








An aspect so fair in my fancy before, 





And fare thee well, also, my warrior’s son ; 

We are parting forever—unconscious one ! 

Dost thou laugh, my boy ?—for the last time thou 

Art clasp’d to a parent’s bosom now ; 

Thou wilt sport on my grave at eve, nor know 

That the heart which most loved thee lies mould’ring 
below. 


Thou hast tortures to bear, a proud fame to be won, 
And the death of thy sire to avenge, like Ais son; 
May thy name be the dread of our foeman’s ear, 
Son of a race that are strangers to fear! 

But T shall not hear with a mother’s joy 

Of thy deeds on the war-path, my Huron boy ! 








And to thee, oh my sire! must another bring 

Thy drink at eve from the crystal spring: 

No more shall the hand of a daughter guide 

Thy light canoe o’er the clear blue tide, 

Nor again shall I join the choral throng, 

When the deeds of my sire are the theme of song. 





Farewell to thee, father! I know that thou 
’Neath the weight of years art bending now ; 
Yet I go from thee, father! I must depart, 
And childless I leave thee, all old as thou art! 
Thine eyes must be closed by a stranger’s hand, 
When thou wingest thy way to the ‘spirit land.’ 


And fare thee well, mother! I grieve for thee— 
Lonely and sad will thy dwelling-place be ; 
Thou hast wept o’er the full of thy valiant sons, 
And I only am left of thy cherish’d ones ! 

Thy grief will be such as time softeneth not, 

For the heart of a mother hath ne’er forgot ! 


Yet my smile at thy waking must cheer thee no more, 
Nor my song whenthy daily toils are o’er ; 

There is none, oh my mother! I leave thee none, 

To sooth thee in sorrow, when I am gone; 

But the summons hath come, and I must depart, 
Though unsolaced'I leave thee to anguish of heart. 


Yet lament not, my mother ! our souls shall greet 

In that land where the dead and the living meet, 

Where the friends we have wept come around once 
more, 

With the smiles which their living features wore, 

Oft my spirit shall come, by the calm moonbeams, 

To gladden thy soul in the ‘land of dreams,’ 


But farewell !—for [ hear the rejoicing sounds 
That come from the ‘happy hunting grounds ;’ 
And the voice of my husband hath met mine ear, 
Yet I still am a faint-hearted lingerer here ; 
Farewell! fare ye well!—I have heard his call— 
Son! mother! and sire! I must leave ye all! 
Newport, R. I., July, 1833. 
<< EET 


NEEDLE-WORK. 


An old English poet thus enumerates the various kinds of needle-work 
in vozue in his day: 


8. S.C. 


Tent-work, Raised-work, Prest-work, Laid-work, Net- 
work, 
Most curious Pearl, or rare Italian Cut-work ; 
Fine Ferne-stitch, Finny-stitch, New-stitch and Chain- 
stitch ; 
Brave Bred-stitch, Fisher-stitchy Irish-stitch and Queen 
stitch ; 
The Spanish-stitch, Rosemary-stich and Maw-stiteh, 
The smirting Whip-stitch, Back-stitch, and the Cross- 
stitch ; 
All these are good, and these we must follow; : 
And these are everywhere in practice now,’ 
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